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but a very ordinary middle-class girl, whose attempts at
war-time needlework and domestic tasks were painfully
unsatisfactory. She was too young to obtain paid
employment at the outbreak of hostilities, and the fact
that, in addition to attending a clothing depot, Olga
insisted upon doing the Mociuskos* housework and
cooking, weighed with the authorities. Otto represented
to them that, although British by birth, Olga had not
a single friend or relation in England to whom she could
be sent. If she were removed from his mother's home,
Madame Mociusko would be compelled to relinquish
her work at the hospital and undertake the duties per-
formed by the harmless English girl, who had spent the
greater part of her short life in Germany. Olga, there-
fore, was permitted to remain in Grafburg. As Gretchen
obtained paid war work, and became a lodger of the
Mociuskos, instead of being their servant, the Rouma-
nian menage was but little altered, except for the change
in the occupation of its members, a change that made
Olga a household drudge. When she entreated Otto to
find a purchaser for her grand piano and retain the
money it fetched, no protest was raised. Not that the
Mociuskos were unsympathetic, nor grudged Olga her
keep. They were simply too exhausted by their own
work and financial worries to have energy to concern
themselves with other people's troubles. The price
paid for Olga's piano and for all the articles of furniture
of which they could dispose, eased their monetary
straits. At the time, Olga scarcely regretted the loss
of the instrument she had formerly loved so passionately.
Standing there day by day, unopened, it had reproached
her mutely for not practising, a duty she had abandoned
owing to her domestic tasks and war work, which left
her neither time nor strength for anything else.
By August 1916, Olga's mental suffering had been
dulled by physical discomfort. She never had enough
to eat, and food, to which* formerly, she had paid but
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